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himself and the world in which he moved with
exactly that same perplexity and sadness. The
bear's loneliness was his own loneliness.

Then the bear began quietly to realise that
he was in the middle of his enemies. Carefully,
with that same caution, he moved his head to
look for his master, and when he saw him held
with his coat torn and his brown breast bare he
began to be angry* (Just, Reuben thought, as
he would himself slowly, in the middle of his
enemies, begin to be angry.) But with his anger
there rose also slowly his sadness and his bewilder-
ment. He shuffled with his feet; his paw rose
and fell again* He began to roll his head.
Then he tried to break from his chain> and when
he found that he could not, he jerked his head
towards his master. Then again rubbed the
drops of blood from his nose.

Something very grand entered into him, the
grandeur of all captured and ill-treated things*
He lifted his head and stared from under his
jutting brows at the crowd, and was at once,
with that single movement, finer than all of them.
He was no longer Reuben* Reuben had been
left behind and was now one of the crowd.

Then a large fat man without a hat, his hair
tied with a brown ribbon, in red faded breeches,
strode forward and undid the chain* Every-
one shouted* The bear, bewildered, hesitating,
rubbed his nose again, then, like a man in bed-
room slippers, shuffled towards his master.

At the same moment the two dogs were loosed,
Everyone began to shout together. It seemed